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FOREWORD. 



At various times the attention of the Director of Educa- 
tion has been directed to the fact that high-school graduates 
of many secondary schools of the Philippines upon comple- 
tion of their courses have very little actual technical ex- 
perience that will fit them for positions in which a satis- 
factory remuneration is to be had for their services. At 
the same time it has been clearly shown that the students 
of high-school grades who are capable of holding clerical 
positions in one of the branches of Government service are 
always in demand and that those with good commercial 
training may secure paying positions with comparative ease. 
In order to point out the means by which a practical busi- 
ness education may be obtained, this bulletin containing 
definite information on the subject of the commercial train- 
ing to be had in the Philippine School of Commerce, has 
been made ready for distribution to high-school graduates 
and others interested. 

The bulletin in its present form has been prepared by 
Mr. Ralph H. Wardall, principal of the Philippine School 
of Commerce. Valuable assistance was rendered by Mr. 
John D. DeHuff , superintendent of the city schools. 

Frank L. Crone, 

Acting Director. 

Manila, February i, 1913. 
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TEACHERS AND EMPLOYEES. 



Ralph H. Wardall Principal and teacher of history. 

Josephine M. Burke Teacher of bookkeeping. 

John A. Christensen Teacher of Spanish and commercial 

arithmetic. 

Mabel R. Coppage Teacher of Eng-lish. 

Herman J. Ehrhorn Teacher of bookkeeping and com- 
mercial law. 

William D. Googe Teacher of bookkeeping and pen- 
manship. 

Herbert W. Krieger Teacher of commercial geography 

and economics. 

Georgia Leonard Teacher of seventh grade. 

Mamie F. Lewis Teacher of typewriting. 

Albert Chas. Norton Teacher of stenography. 

Elizabeth G. O'Malley Teacher of English. 

Luis F. Reyes Teacher of typewriting. 

Dora Thomson Teacher of stenography and type- 
writing. 

TiRSo Garcia Teacher of stenography and type- 
writing, commercial night school. 

Tom L. Jackson Teacher of English commercial 

night school. 

Jane McElhanon Teacher of stenography and Eng- 
lish, commercial night school. 

Clarence W. Miller Teacher of stenography, commer- 
cial night school, 

CORNELIO Duque Property clerk. 

Benito Gatchalian Assistant in commercial museum. 
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PHILIPPINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 

IIISTOHICAL SKKT( ir. 

To satisfy the demand for clerks with a knowledge of 
English, the Manila Business School was organized in 1904 
and conducted for a period of four years as a part of the 
city schools system. 

In 1908, on account of the fact that the great majority 
of the pupils came from the provinces, it was made an 
Insular school and its name was changed to the Philippine 
School of Commerce. At the same time a four-year course 
in commerce was added to the existing courses in typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, stenography, and telegraphy. 

By 1909 the number of pupils of the secondary course 
who applied for admission had increased to such an extent, 
that it was decided to raise the school to secondary stand- 
ing by eliminating one intermediate class each year. By 
the end of the school year 1912-13 all intermediate classes 
will have been eliminated. 

In 1911, for administrative purposes, the school was again 
placed under the supervision of the superintendent of city 
schools, but retained its status as an Insular school. During 
the same year the telegraphy course was discontinued as the 
telegraph school conducted by the Bureau of Post offered 
better facilities for practical training in that subject. 

The number of pupils graduating from the high schools 
of the Islands in 1912 was considered sufficiently large to 
justify the organization of a one-year course in stenography. 
Twenty-six high-school graduates have enrolled during the 
year and the success has been such as to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the course as a permanent feature of the school. 

9 
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<)I»1»<)HI INITIFS I OK ( I.KUK \L KMFLOVKKS IX I H I : 

(jovKUNMKN T siiuviri:. 

Hy Dr. B. L. Falconkr, Director of Civil Service. 

Q((alifjcatW7is required. — A good common English school 
education and a good constitution are preliminary require- 
ments. The more thorough the preliminary education the 
better are the prospects for advancement in the service. 
Most Filipinos take up stenography before they have a 
sufficient knowledge of English, and are thus never able 
to develop into good stenographers. At least a high-school 
education should be obtained before taking up stenography. 
In addition to a high-school education, those who intend 
to make a career in the civil service should take up stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, Spanish, mathematics, or some other 
branch that would prepare them to fill the more technical 
positions. The best age for entering the service is probably 
just after leaving school. 

Nature of the occupatioii. — Appointment is usually made 
in the lower grades of the service. Those who have a 
good education, with special training in stenography, book- 
keeping, law, Spanish, or some other branch, have excellent 
opportunities for advancing. In Manila the principal re- 
quirements of the service are for stenographers and type- 
writers, bookkeepers, draftsmen, and computers. In the 
provinces bookkeepers, stenographers and typewriters, 
clerks of court, interpreters and translators for the courts, 
and assistant internal revenue agents are required. 

7^//. — Usually entrance compensation is not large, but 
there are excellent opportunities for obtaining high salaries 
in all branches of the service if the employee is well qual- 
ified and devotes himself to preparation for the higher 
positions. Stenographers are in demand in all branches 
of the service, and the salaries are good. Several Filipi- 
nos who have qualified in the senior Spanish stenographer 
examination are receiving =P2,800 per annum. One Filipino 
only has qualified in the senior stenographer English ex- 
amination, but several have passed the junior stenographer 
English examination and are receiving upwards of 1*^1,200 
per annum. Quite a number have passed the bookkeeper 
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examination, and an assistant chief of division in the Bu- 
reau of Audits at Manila receives f»=3,600 per annum. The 
clerk of the Supreme Court is a Filipino who originally en- 
tered a minor position in the civil service at 1*1,200 per 
annum, and now receives 1*6,000 per annum. In the prov- 
inces also there are excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment in all branches. Those who enter the provincial 
treasury service, who master the requirements and duties 
of the position, and who pass the assistant provincial treas- 
urer examination are eligible for promotion to the position 
of provincial treasurer. There are at present 15 Filipino 
provincial treasurers receiving salaries ranging from 1*1,500 
to 1*4,500 per annum. All of the provincial clerks of court 
are Filipinos, and many of them receive salaries of 1*2,400 
per annum. Good interpreters and translators are also in 
demand in provincial courts. 

StatMics. — During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
one Filipino passed the clerk of court examination in Eng- 
lish and two in Spanish; 2 passed the bookkeeper examina- 
tion in English and 1 in Spanish; 16 passed the first-grade 
examination in English 1 in Spanish; 2 passed the junior 
architectural draftsman, 6 the junior mechanical draftsman, 
and 7 the junior topographical draftsman examinations; 
3 passed the junior computer examination in English and 
9 in Spanish; 4 passed the junior stenographer examina- 
tion in English and 3 in Spanish. The number appointed 
from these different registers was as follows: First-grade, 
English, 6; bookkeeper, Spanish, 1 ; clerk of court, 1 ; junior 
computer, 12; junior architectural, mechanical, and topo- 
graphical draftsman, 22; senior stenographer, Spanish, 1; 
junior stenographer, English, 4; Spanish, 3. 

eO>!Mi:H< IVL POSITIONS Foil GK ADl ATI :s. 

The Philippine School of Commerce was organized for 
the purpose of fitting young men and women for the (lov- 
einment service, for supplying the demand for bookkeepers 
and stenographers in the industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments of the Islands, and preparing young men and 
women for engaging in business on their own account. 
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Education. — Just to the extent that the man of business 
is relieved of the details of the office, can he apply his re- 
sourcefulness in taking advantage of commercial and in- 
dustrial opportunities which will better himself, improve 
the country and community, and advance his employees 
in position and salary. In order that the managers may 
be relieved of office details, there must always be available 
a large number of young men and women who have re- 
ceived a commercial education. This should consist not 
only of training in commercial law, bookkeeping, penman- 
ship, artihmetic, spelling, typewriting, Spanish, and the 
fine points of business English, but the pupils should be 
taught the importance of accuracy, neatness, punctuality, 
and reliability. 

The stenographer, to be of the greatest value, should be 
able to take dictation in Spanish or translate into that lan- 
guage, if necessary. If he hopes to rise to a position of 
responsibility he should be able to master his employer's 
methods of doing business. He should possess initiative 
and executive ability in order to be able to do things with- 
out being told and to make use of the shortest and best 
devices in their performance. 

Opportunities for employment, — One has only to scan 
the columns of the daily papers to ascertain the great de- 
mand for good bookkeepers and stenographers. The Phil- 
ippine School of Commerce and the private commercial 
schools are unable to supply the demand for thoroughly 
trained graduates in stenography and bookkeeping. For 
this reason, as a matter of necessity, pupils with insufficient 
preparation are being given employment at the present 
time. No young man or woman prepared to do some- 
thing well in the commercial line needs to be unemployed. 
It is only the one who is defective in English or arithmetic, 
or fails in accuracy, honesty, and other commercial virtues 
who must seek long for a position. 

With greater development of transportation, manufac- 
turing, and commerce there will be an increasing demand 
for capable clerks of all kinds. A look into the offices of 
the railways and newly organized commercial houses will 
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give an idea of the great number of positions made avail- 
able in recent years. As these institutions grow in num- 
ber and size, new positions of responsibility will be open for 
those who show executive ability as well as a thorough 
knowledge of clerical work. 

Compensation. — Entrance salaries are not large, but the 
beginner has the satisfaction of receiving reasonable pay 
while getting valuable training in actual business, the details 
of which must be learned before one becomes of much value 
to his employer. *'Rare indeed are the instances of commer- 
cially successful men and women who have been born into 
such positions. A study of such careers shows that in gen- 
eral they have started at the bottom and worked themselves 
by patient toil to positions of command. Particularly is 
this so in countries where development and progress have 
a new impetus. And in no career are there so many op- 
portunities to become leaders as in the field of commerce." 

Graduates from the Philippine School of Commerce re- 
ceive an entrance salary of from T40 to ^75 per month. 
During each school year, about twenty-five pupils leave 
school before graduation to accept commercial positions 
paying from ^30 to ^60 per month. As the graduates 
have a more thorough preparation, they may hope to be 
promoted more rapidly than those who drop out before com- 
pletion of the full course. A graduate in the class of 
1907 is now a stenographer in one of the leading commer- 
cial houses of Manila at a salary of f*^200 per month. 

LOCATION OF SCHOOL. 

The school occupies the large building at No. 145 Calle 
General Solano. About 350 pupils can be accommodated 
in the twelve classrooms. 

The Maypajo-Quinta-Rotonda and the Malate-San Mi- 
guel electric car lines pass in front of the building, en- 
abling pupils to reach the school by car from all parts of 
the city. 

ADMISSION RKQUIKEMKNTS. 

All applicants for admission must have completed the 
intermediate course and should present pupil's record card, 
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Form No. 137, fully accomplished. Pupils who have satis- 
factorily completed one year or more of the secondary 
course may be given advanced standing. Those who wish 
to be admitted to the one-year course in stenography must 
present high-school diplomas. A pupil who presents a cer- 
tificate or record card granted previous to the last semester 
before the opening of school should also bring a letter from 
an intermediate or high-school principal, or the division 
superintendent, showing that he left school in good stand- 
ing. 

31ATHIC UliATION. 

Pupils may matriculate at any time during the first 
two weeks of school, but those who enter the first day get 
the best places in the typewriting department. Pupils who 
enter the stenography classes after the first week are taken 
on trial only, as it is usually found that they cannot make 
up the lessons that were missed. Owing to the fact that 
the courses of study in the School of Commerce are different 
from those in other schools, pupils are seldom admitted by 
transfer after the first two weeks. A class in elementary 
stenography is usually organized during the first week of 
the second semester. As only a limited number can be 
admitted to this class, those who desire to enter should 
apply, by letter or in person, not later than October 20. 

KXPKNSES. 

Satisfactory board and lodging can be obtained within 
twenty minutes walk of the school for ^15 per month. 

The cost of books in the diflFerent courses is approximately 
as follows: 

Bookkeeping course, first year, ?14; second year, ^11. 
Stenography course, first year, TS ; second year, ^14. One- 
year course in stenography, T7, 

Four-year course in commerce, first and second years 
same as in bookkeeping course. Third and fourth years, 
^10 to ^14 each year, according to special subjects taken. 

About 56 pupils earn all or a part of their expenses 
working as house boys, clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and teachers. No pupil should come from the provinces 
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unless he has arranged for sufficient funds to pay his ex- 
penses for at least one year. 

ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPIjINE. 

Neatness, accuracy, punctuality, industry, and reliabil- 
ity — the fundamental business virtues — are insisted upon. 
Pupils who do not possess or acquire such habits are not 
encouraged to remain in the school. The good reputation of 
the school demands that certificates or diplomas should not 
be granted to those who are likely to prove unreliable. 

Three cases of unexcused absence or tardiness in a semes- 
ter or five in a year are considered sufficient cause for 
suspension until the pupil can guarantee that he will there- 
after be punctual and regular in attendance. 

I.llill VRY^ VXD H1L\DING KOOM. 

The library contains 230 volumes, many of which treat 
of commercial subjects. The number of books is being 
increased each year through donations and purchases made 
from funds raised by sale of library cards to pupils. There 
is also a reading room with daily, weekly, and monthly 
papers dealing with bookkeeping, stenography, and general 
subjects. 

THE COMMEKC lAL MUSEUM. 

In connection with the course in commerce and study 
of commercial geography, a commercial museum is main- 
tained. Organized in 1908, the museum has developed until 
there is now a collection of about 2,200 specimens showing 
the raw materials of commerce, processes of manufacture, 
varieties and grades of finished products of the different 
industries, and methods of packing and transportation. 

Nearly all of the specimens have been obtained through 
the aid of the pupils in the commercial geography classes. 
Additional specimens have been acquired through gift or 
purchase from commercial houses, carnival exhibits, and 
the various Government bureaus. A very valuable col- 
lection of foreign specimens has been obtained from the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
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THE COMMERCIAL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

A night school is conducted five nights a week in connec- 
tion with the School of Commerce for the accommodation 
of the young men and women who are employed during 
the day. The subjects taught are arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
business correspondence, English, stenography, and type- 
writing. Completion of the sixth grade is required for ad- 
mission to the arithmetic and bookkeeping classes, and com- 
pletion of the English work of Grade VII or its equivalent 
for admission to the other classes. 

During the present school year 354 pupils have enrolled. 
Many of the day school pupils who accept positions before 
graduation continue their studies in the night school. 

CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas are granted to pupils who satisfactorily com- 
plete any of the courses. Stenography pupils are at present 
required to demonstrate their efficiency in a Government 
or business office before receiving diplomas. 

In the night school certificates are granted for the com- 
pletion of each subject. Diplomas are granted after the 
completion of all the subjects in the stenography or book- 
keeping courses. 

COUESES OF STUDY. 

In all progressive countries there is a growing tendency in 
the direction of vocational training. Not only have special 
schools been established, but universities, high schools, 
and even the elementary schools are modifying their courses 
of study in order to conform to the spirit of the times. In 
the Philippines this is particularly true. Here where the 
development of natural resources is of primary importance, 
and where men and women are needed who can do things, 
vocational training is a fundamental necessity. With this 
end in view, the Philippine School of Commerce offers the 
following courses: The bookkeeping course, the four-year 
course in commerce, the two-year stenography course, and 
the one-y^r course in stenography for high-school grad- 
uates. 
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STENOGRAPHY COURSES. 

The demand for competent stenographers exceeds the 
available supply. The Executive Secretary has made the 
statement that a high-school graduate, or a person of sim- 
ilar attainments in English, who goes good work in sten- 
ography may rest assured that he has before him a more 
prosperous career than the majority of the graduates of 
our law schools. Mercantile firms offer high salaries to 
all who are really capable, and the Government is forced 
to bring in a large number from the United States. A 
wide field is therefore open to ambitious young Filipino 
men and women. 

To meet this demand the Philippine School of Commerce 
offers two courses in stenography : The two-year course and 
the one-year course for high-school graduates. 

TWO-YEAR COURSE. 

The aim of this course is to give such training in the 
fundamental principles of stenography and dictation that 
the pupil may be able to take and accurately transcribe 
dictation usually given in a business or Government office. 
In order that the graduate may transcribe with accuracy, 
a thorough training is given in English composition, busi- 
ness correspondence, correction of rough draft, spelling 
and typewriting. 

The course occupies two years. One period a day is 
devoted to stenography during the first three semesters and 
two periods a day during the fourth semester. 

The Benn Pitman system is the basis for instruction, 
and textbooks and exercises have been adopted which pre- 
sent the best and most up-to-date suggestions. The ap- 
plication of the principles of stenography to words and 
names commonly used in the Philippine Islands and the 
Orient is taught by supplementary exercises. 

The subject of English is given particular attention. The 
vocabulary of the pupil is enlarged and its use facilitated. 
The sounds of the consonants are taught with care. Then 
come phonic drills upon the vowels to accustom the pupil 

116995 2 
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to the peculiar English sounds as distinguished from those 
to which he has been accustomed. 

The secret of becoming a proficient stenographer is 
found in the simple word ^'practice/' There are many 
things to be learned, and if the pupil is not very careful 
in the beginning, the accumulation of unmastered details 
will discourage the most ambitious. Beginners in short- 
hand, therefore, are given as much individual instruction 
as possible in order that correct habits may be formed 
from the start. 

The requirement for graduation in the subject of stenog- 
raphy is the ability to pass an examination similar to that 
given by the Bureau of Civil Service for junior stenog- 
raphers. 

Stenography L — One period daily throughout the year. 
Phonographic Amanuensis, Pitman-Howard. 

Stenography IL — One period daily throughout the year, 
(a) Shorthand Dictation Exercises, Eldridge, and The Re- 
porter's Companion, Pitman-Howard, are used for dic- 
tation and the elements of phrase writing. Typewritten 
transcriptions of all dictation exercises are required of 
the pupils. (6) In addition to the textbooks, official let- 
ters and circulars, and articles chosen from the daily and 
weekly papers of Manila are used for dictation purposes. 

FIRST YEAR. 



First semes- 
ter. 


Engrlish \ ^ 


Comme rcial Typewrit- 
geography. ing I. 


Stenogra- 
phy I. 


Typewrit- 
ing!. 


Second se- 
mester. 


English I 


Commercial English III 
geography, and spelling. 


Stenogra- 
phy I. 


Typewrit- 
ing II. 






SECOND YEAR. 






First semes- 
ter. 


English 11 


Spanish I Corres p o n d- 
ence and 
rough draft. 


Stenogra- 
phy II. 


Bookkeep- 
ing III. 


Second se- 
mester. 


English II 


Spanish I Commercial 

law. 


Stenogra- 
phy II. 


Typewriting 
III. ad- 
vanced. 



ONE- YEAR COURSE IN STENOGRAPHY. 

Every year the high schools graduate several hundred 
young people. Many of them do not enter the university 
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or the so-called learned professions. They have had good 
training in English and a foundation sufficiently broad to 
enable them to gradually rise to positions as managers or 
directors of commercial undertakings after mastering the 
details of an office and showing executive ability. Those 
facts have been recognized, and a special course in stenog- 
raphy for high-school graduates was inaugurated in July, 
1912. It extends over one year, and the same ground in 
stenography is covered as in the two-year course. The re- 
quirement for completion of the subject is likewise the 
same, but it is the aim to increase the speed from 80 words 
per minute to 120 as soon as possible. Opportunity is given 
in night classes for additional practice in stenography. 
Before graduation each student must show his ability by 
doing practical office work, if there is opportunity. 



First semester 



Second semes- 
ter. 



Stenog-raphy I, j 
two periods ' 
daily. ( 



Typewriting: I, 
two periods 
daily. 



Stenography II, ^ Tpyewriting II 
two periods and III, two 
daily. ^ periods daily. 



Business cor- i 
respond en ce, ' 
one per i o d i 
daily. I 

English III and i Corres pond- 
spelling-, one j ence and 
period daily. | rough draft, 
one period 
I daily. 



I50()KIii:i:PlNG COIKSK. 

The aims of this course are to give a thorough knowl- 
edge of debits and credits, to show their application in 
different kinds of bookkeeping, and to give training in busi- 
ness practice in connection with bookkeeping. 

Efforts to make the bookkeeping course applicable to 
present-day requirements in the Islands are made by the 
gathering of information and material illustrating systems 
of accounting used by leading Manila firms. 

The course begins with elementary work in journalizing, 
ruling, opening and closing accounts, and the preparation 
of trial balances and balance sheets. Then elementary 
business practice is taken up in connection with the book- 
keeping work. This consists of making out and using 
all kinds of business forms such as notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, invoices, bills of lading, telegraph orders, daily 
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reports of business, etc. Elementary banking transactions 
such as deposits, discounts, and the keeping of checking 
accounts are carried on. 

In the second year jobbing, wholesale, single entry, manu- 
facturing, and bank bookkeeping are studied. Business 
practice work is carried on also in several of these sets. 

Part of the first and second year work consists of prac- 
tice by the pupil in keeping his own private accounts. In 
this way the pupil learns to make practical application of 
his knowledge of bookkeeping. Weekly statements are 
prepared by the pupils and accounts checked and audited in 
detail by others under supervision of the instructor. 

Bookkeeping L — One period daily throughout the year. 
Accounting and Business Practice (Moore and Miner), to 
page 158. 

Bookkeeping 11. — One period daily throughout the year. 
Accounting and Business Practice, Moore and Miner, com- 
pleted. 

Bookkeeping III (for stenography pupils only). — One 
period daily during the semester. Modem Illustrative 
Bookkeeping, Introductory Course, Williams and Rogers, 
to page 72. This course is given to stenography pupils in 
the first semester of the second year in order that they may 
learn the elementary principles of bookkeeping, and prac- 
tice with the business forms most commonly in use. 

FIRST YEAR. 



First semes- Enjrlish I- J Comn\ercial | B o okkeepini? Commercial Penmanship, 
ter. , ^eoKraphy. and busi- arithmetic. 

ness prac- 
tice I, 

Second se- J Enjrlish I ^^ Commercial , Bookkeeping Commercial Typewrit- 
mester. geography. and busi- arithmetic. ing I. 

j ness prac- 

I tice I. 



SECOND YEAR. 



First semes- 
ter. 



Second se- 
mester. 



English II 



English II 



Correspond- i Bookkeeping | Spanish I .1 Typewrit- 

ence and and busi- ing I. 

rough draft. ness prac- 
tice II. 

Commercial Bookkeeping ! Spanish I . Type writ- 
law, and busi- ing II. 
ness prac- 
tice II. 
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¥OtK-YKAli COtRSK IN COMMKIiCK. 

The subjects of the first two years of this course are the 
same in the bookkeeping course. In the third and fourth 
years the aims are : First, to give a more thorough training 
in English, Spanish, bookkeeping, and typewriting; second, 
to give the pupil an understanding of the most important 
facts of commercial and general history, elementary eco- 
nomics and applied economics, such as banking, insurance, 
and elementary finance ; third, to give thorough preparation 
along the following lines, one of which the pupil must 
choose as his special subject: 

1. Stenography, for those who have completed the book- 
keeping course. 

2. Bookkeeping, for those who have completed the stenog- 
raphy course. 

3. Course in government accounting, for those who aim 
to become municipal or provincial treasurers. 

4. Investigation of some special line of business. This 
consists of reports on information derived from books on 
the subject, observation, and actual experience during vaca- 
tions or afternoons, if possible. 

• There are many industries in the Philippines open to 
young men and most of them require but little capital. 
Young women, too, have an opportunity along business 
lines, especially those connected with the household in- 
dustries such as weaving, embroidery, and the canning and 
preserving of home-grown vegetables and fruits. Nearly 
all of the industries mentioned below may be taken up with 
either the production or the brokerage end in view. Such 
investigation should leave in the pupiFs mind a definite 
knowledge of the manner of producing the articles; the 
places where they are produced; their uses, prices, and 
market conditions, both domestic and foreign; and the 
methods to be followed when investigating an industry. 

Some of the special lines of business which may be in- 
vestigated are: Eggs and poultry, pork products, firewood, 
rattan, bamboo, nipa, Philippine hats, embroidery, salt, 
pottery, native cloth, chocolate, fruit, and many others. 
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FIRST YEAR. 


C ommercial 
arithme- 
tic. 




First semes- 
ter. 


Engrliah I... 


1 
Commercial | Bookkeeping- 
geography, J and busi- 
ness prac- 
tice I. 


Penmanship. 


Second se- 
mester. 


Ensrlish I _, 


Commercial j Bookkeeping 
geography. 1 and busi- 
■ ness prac- 
i tice I. 


C ommercial 
a r i t hme- 
tic. 


Typewriting 
I. 






SECOND YEAR. 


Spanish I .._ 




Typewriting 
I. 


First semes- 
ter. 


Enf^lish II. _ 


• 
Correspond- Bookkeeping 
ence and and busi- 
rough draft. ness prac- 
1 tice II. 


Second se- 
mester. 


Engrlish II.. 


Commercial 
law. 


Bookkeeping 
and busi- 
ness prac- ; 
tice II. 


Spanish I ... 


Typewriting 
II. 






THIRD YEAR. 






First semes- 
ter. 


Rhetori c 
and read- 
ing. 


Banking and 
insurance. 


Ancient, me- 
diaeval and 
modern his- 
tory. 1 


Spanish II .. 


Special. 


Second se- 
mester. 


Rhetoric 
and read- 
ing. 


Care of funds. 




Spanish II _. 


Special. 






FOURTH YEAR. 


^ 


Special. 


First semes- 
ter. 


Business 
Ensrlish. 


■ 
Economics ... 


United States 
history. i 


Second se- 
mester. 


Busine ss 
English. 


Economics .._ 


History of 
commerce, j 




Special. 



Special courses in preparation for some line of business. Written reports from 
literature on the subject, observation and practice. 

KXPI.AXATION OF SUBJECTS IX TIIK COURSES OF STUDY. 

ENGLISH. 

English L — Theme writing, two periods a week. A 
Textbook in English Composition (Fee), Chapters I, III, 
IV, VI, VIII, and IX. Business Correspondence, two pe- 
riods a week. Modem Business Correspondence (Erskine). 
Phonics, one period a week. Emphasis is placed on the 
correction of typical errors in grammar and pronuncia- 
tion. The pupil is drilled on clear and concise methods of 
expression. 
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English IL— Theme writing including correspondence 
three periods a week. A Textbook in English Composition 
(Fee), completed. Spelling, one period a week. Pupils 
are taught to spell and syllabify business words in which 
errors are most commonly made. Literature, one period 
a week. This period is devoted to directing the pupils in 
their outside reading, which consists of The Lady of the 
Lake, The Alhambra, and business periodicals. 

English ULSpelling and dictation, five periods a week 
throughout the semester. Modern Business Speller (Kim- 
ball). Pupils are taught to spell, syllabify, define, and use 
words common to commercial and official correspondence. 
For the purpose of giving the pupils practice in spelling 
and punctuation, and to accustom them to the taking of 
notes, letters are occasionally dictated. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 

Five periods a week throughout one semester. Modern 
Business Correspondence (Erskine). 

The object of this course is to familiarize the pupils with 
the ordinary forms of business and official letters and to 
enable them to use definite and concise English in their cor- 
respondence. Neatness, correct spelling, and punctuation 
are required. Practice is given in the writing of the va- 
rious kinds of letters usually required in a business office, 

CORRESPONDENCE AND ROUGH DRAFT. 

Five periods a week throughout one semester. The first 
two months of the semester are taken up with practice in 
writing a series of connected letters common in ordinary 
business. When a large number of these have been writ- 
ten, corrected, and rewritten, the correction of rough drafts 
is taken up. It is not only an excellent test of the pupil's 
knowledge of English in general, and a practical exposition 
of the errors commonly found in the letters of the more 
illiterate, but it also gives practice in putting hastily writ- 
ten or partly corrected articles into correct form. 

The rough drafts are made from letters and composi- 
tions written or selected by the instructor. These compo- 
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sitioiis are so modified as to violate the rules of spelling and 
grammar. They test the pupil's ability to make the re- 
quired transpositions and other corrections. To insure 
rapidity as well as accuracy, all exercises must be correctly 
written within a fixed time. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

Five periods a week throughout the year. Practical 
Business Arithmetic (Moore and Miner). A thorough 
knowledge of commercial arithmetic is required of all pu- 
pils in the bookkeeping course. Fractions, percentage in 
its different applications, interest, bank discount, business 
forms, partnership, the making of pay rolls, and the metric 
system are some of the lines of work upon which emphasis 
is placed. In order that the pupil may acquire speed and 
accuracy, drill in the best methods of rapid calculation is 
given. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

Five periods a week throughout one semester. This 
course aims to give the pupil an idea of the laws governing 
the transaction of business. Contracts as the basis of 
business law are studied for about one-half of the semes- 
ter. The other main subjects treated in this course are 
agency, partnership, negotiable paper, corporations, sales, 
bailments, insurance, real estate, and courts of the Phil- 
ippines. No text on Philippine commercial law is at pres- 
ent available. Instruction is given from notes prepared 
from codes and other law publications of the Government. 
The pupil prepares a complete outline as the course is car- 
ried on. The commercial law course for stenography 
students combines instruction in the subject with practice 
in taking stenographic dictation. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Commercial geography. — Five periods a week throughout 
the year. Philippine Commercial Geography (Miller) is 
used as the textbook. 
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The object of teaching commercial geography is to sup- 
plement the knowledge which the pupil has of industrial 
and commercial conditions with more complete information 
concerning progressive methods and general business con- 
ditions in the Philippines. By way of comparison, a brief 
study is undertaken of commercial relations with foreign 
countries and of commercial conditions prevailing in each 
of the world's greatest centers of production, manufacture 
and exchange. 

The textbook is supplemented with notebook work based 
on talks by the instructor, abstracts of Government reports, 
consular reports, reference books, and encyclopedias. Con- 
siderable statistical work is required to familiarize the stu- 
dent with market reports and business conditions both in 
the Philippines and in foreign countries. Magazines and 
daily newspapers are frequently used in this connection. 

For those pupils who are taking up the four-year course 
in commerce, every effort is made to give special instruction 
during the second semester in that line of business activity 
in which the individual pupil is particularly interested. 
Such special study consists of investigation by the pupil 
of any business he may wish to study. He is required to 
observe business as carried on in the Islands, to study 
Government reports, and to compile information on this 
subject gathered in the classroom and museum. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Five periods a week throughout one semester. A medium 
slant system is used, such as is now considered the most 
natural way of writing. No pupil is given a passing grade 
in this subject until he is able to write a rapid, plain, and 
legible hand, using the arm movement. This can usually 
be learned during one semester, but some require a longer 
time. Numerous exercises enable the pupil to master the 
movement of his arm. Importance is given to uniformity 
of slant, height, and spacing. As speed is essential to the 
penmanship of a good bookkeeper, exercises are given for 
developing rapidity as well as legibility. 
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SPANISH. 

Spanish L — Five periods a week throughout the year. 

Elementary Spanish Reader (Loiseaux), and Elementary 
Spanish Grammar (Loiseaux). 

This course is to give a foundation for the study of com- 
mercial Spanish in the third year of the course in com- 
merce and an understanding of the fundamental principles 
of Spanish pronunciation, spelling, and grammar, so that 
pupils who do not continue in the school beyond the second 
year may have a basis for further study of the language. 

Three periods a week are devoted to reading and other 
exercises which aid in acquiring a vocabulary and correct 
pronunciation. Two periods a week are devoted to elemen- 
tary grammar and conversation. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Since accuracy and speed are best attained by means of 
the touch system, the Rational Method of Touch Typewrit- 
ing has been adopted as a textbook. 

The typewriter equiment of the school is made up of 19 
Underwood, 3 L. C. Smith, and 2 Remington machines. As 
the number of pupils increases, new typewriters will be 
added to the present equipment. 

The same neat, accurate, attractive typewriting demanded 
in an office is required of pupils. 

Typewriting L — Five periods a week throughout two se- 
mesters or two periods daily for one semester. Rational 
Method of Touch Typewriting (Cutler and Sorelle), to les- 
son 19. 

Typewriting IL — Five periods a week throughout one 
semester. Rational Method of Touch Typewriting (Cutler 
and Sorelle) , completed. 

Typetvriting IIL — Five periods a week for one semester. 
Individual instruction is given in tabulation, plain copy, 
rough draft, speed exercises, and typewriting from dicta- 
tion. Pupils are expected to attain a speed of 35 words a 
minute in plain copy. 
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COURSE IN COMMERCE, THIRD YEAR. 

Rhetoric and reading. — Four periods a week. Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric (Lockwood and Emerson), completed. 

Literature, — One period a week is devoted to directing 
the pupils in the outside reading of Julius Csesar, Silas 
Marner, or Ivanhoe, and books on commercial subjects. 

Banking and insurance, — Five periods a week through- 
out the first semester. There is no textbook in this course. 
The pupils are required to take notes from lectures and 
assigned readings. The first half of the semester is de- 
voted to the study of fire, life, marine, and accident in- 
surance. The work of the agent, adjuster, inspector, and 
actuary is discussed. Other subjects treated are: Methods 
of computing the cost of insurance; comparison of differ- 
ent kinds of life insurance poHcies; life insurance as an 
investment ; and the insurance law of the Philippines. 

In the second half of the semester the theory of banking 
is taken up. Among the subjects treated are: The func- 
tions and organization of banks; a bank's income and ex- 
penses ; and the Philippine banking law. 

Care of funds, — Five periods a week throughout the sec- 
ond semester. Funds and Their Uses (Cleveland). This 
course treats of methods of obtaining and investing funds. 

General history, — Five periods a week throughout the 
year. General History (Myers), completed. As this sub- 
ject must be covered in a year only the most important 
facts of history are considered. 

Spayiish II, — Five periods a week throughout the year. 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence (Pitman), Elementary 
Spanish Grammar (Loiseaux), and Spanish Composition 
(Loiseaux). Three periods a week are devoted to read- 
ing and writing commercial letters in Spanish and the 
remainder of the periods is given to composition and 
grammar. 

Special subject, — Those who have finished the bookkeep- 
ing course take stenography I. Those who have finished the 
stenography course take bookkeeping I and commercial 
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arithmetic. Pupils preparing to become municipal or pro- 
vincial treasurers study circulars issued by the Bureau of 
Audits and those parts of the municipal and provincial codes 
which treat of finances of municipalities and provinces. 
They are also given practice in filing correspondence and 
reports. Pupils who wish to specialize on other lines of 
investigation are assigned to work accordingly. 

COURSE IN COMMERCE, FOURTH YEAR. 

Business English. — Four periods a week throughout the 
year. Business English (Lewis). In addition to a study 
of the most practical parts of the textbook, the pupils are 
required to make reports on different commercial activities 
in the Philippines. 

Literature. — One period a week is assigned to the direct- 
ing of pupils in the outside reading of the Master of the 
Inn, Emerson's Essay on Self-Reliance, and Macbeth. 

Economics. — Five periods a week throughout the year. 
Economic Conditions of the Philippines (Miller) . 

United States history. — Five periods a week throughout 
the first semester. School History of the United States 
(Mace). 

History of commerce. — Five periods a week throughout 
the second semester. General History of Commerce (Web- 
ster) . Only such parts of the textbook are selected as the 
pupils are prepared to understand from their previous 
study of economics and general history. 

Special subjects. — Five periods a week throughout the 
year. Pupils complete the special subjects chosen at the 
beginning of the third year. Those preparing to become 
municipal or provincial treasurers take up the study of 
public finance. In this subject the aim is to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of the methods by which public rev- 
enue is raised and expended in the operation of the 
Government. Plehn's Introduction to Public Finance is 
used for the purpose of getting a general view of the sub- 
ject. The collection of revenue of the Bureaus of Customs 
and Internal Revenue is discussed and explained from pub- 
lications issued by those Bureaus. The distribution of the 
revenue among the different Bureaus and its expenditures 
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are also considered. All fourth-year pupils receive training 
in filing correspondence. 

Occupations of graduates.'' 

Occupation. Number Monthly Average 

salaries. salary. 



Bookkeepers __ « P4() to P8() 

Clerks _ g' 

Deputy district auditor ^ ' 1 

Farmer _ '__'" "' " j 

Justice of peace " 1 



P52. (M) 

40 to 5() 46.66 

130 i 130.00 



Stenographers :."::::::::;:::;::::: le ; 4oto2oo 



Students 
Teacher, 



60 60. (K> 

70. 32 



Typists _,_ 'V.IV.'_ "~^""^".^. '"' 3 



7 

1 50 50.00 



40 to 80 5.3.33 



Total __ , 44 i 

Average salary _ _ : ! gj g| 



■ The great majority of the pupils do not graduate as they accept positions before 
completion of any course. 

Distribution of pupils by provinces and courses. 

BY PROVINCES. 

Manila 72 1 Misamis 1 

Albay 4 Moro Province 6 

Bataan 2 ; Mountain Province 4 

Batangas 16 Nueva Ecija 16 

Bulacan 55 Nueva Vizcaya 1 

Cagayan 7 , Occidental Negros 4 

Camarines 1 1 Pampanga 15 

C^Pi^; 6 Pangasinan 8 

Cavite 20 i Rizal 60 

Cebu 2 I Sorsogon 3 

Ilocos Norte 5 ^ Surigao 1 

Ilocos Sur 5 ! Tarlac 5 

I^oilo 2 Tayabas 13 

Isabela 1 ! Union 29 

Laguna 22 Zambales 3 

Leyte 2 — — - — 

Mindoro 1 Total 392 

BY COURSES. 

Bookkeeping course 123 

Four-year course in commerce 24 

Intermediate business course 40 

Stenography, two-year course 1T4 

Stenography, one-year course 31 

Total 392 

o 



BURExVU OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 



(Continued from second page of cover.) 

BtJLLETINS-Continued. 

38. School Buildings, Part TL 1912. 

39. A Manual of Free-hand Drawing' for Philippine Primary Schools. (In course 

of preparation. ) 

40. Athletic Handbook for the Philippine Public Schools. (Now beinj? revised.) 

41. Service Manual of the Bureau of Education. 1911. 

42. Intermediate English. II — Notes, Directions, and Aids to the Preparation of 

the Correspondence Study Course. 1911. 

43. Catalogue of the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. 1912. 

44. Libraries for Philippine Public Schools. 1912. 

45. The School of Household Industries. 1912. 

46. The Industrial Museum, Library, and Exhibits of the Bureau of Education. 

47. Good Manners and Right Conduct for Use in Primary Cirades. 

48. A Course in Civics. (In course of preparation.) 

49. Philippine Industrial Fibers. (In course of preparation.) 

50. Arbor Day and School Holidays. (In course of preparation.) 

51. The Philippine School of Commerce. 1913. 

52. The Philippine School of Arts and Trades. Nautical Department. 1913. 
CIVICO-EDTJCATIONAL LECTURES: 

1. The Rights and Duties of Citizens of the Philippines. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

2. The Prevention of Diseases. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

3. Rice. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

4. Diseases of Animals. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

5. Coconut Beetles. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

6. The Housing of the Public Schools. 1910. (Supply limited.) 

7. Coconuts. 1911. 

8. Corn. 1912. 

THE TEACHERS' ASSEMBLY HERALD: 

Volume I, 1908. (Edition exhausted.) 

Volume II, 1909. (Edition exhausted.) 

Volume III, 1910. (Edition exhausted.) 

Volume IV, 1911. (Supply limited.) 

Volume V, 1912. (Supply limited.) 

Volume VI, 1913. (Now current.) 
THE PHILIPPINE CRAFTSMAN: 

A monthly school industrial magazine. Now current. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Woodworking, A Manual of Elementary Carpentry for Philippine Pul)lic Schools. 

1908. 
Selected Short Poems by Reiiresentative American Authors. 1911. (Reprinted, 

1913.) 
Commercial (Geography ; the Materials of Commerce for the Philippines, 1911. 
Macaulay's Samuel Johnson ; Emerson's Self-Reliance ; Lincoln's Cettysburg 

Address. 1911. 
An Introduction to the Study of Colonial ^istor5^ 

Economic Conditions in the Philippines. (In course of ])reparation. ) 
Supplementary I'roblems for Trade Schools and Trades Classes in the Philippine 

Public Schools. (In course of preparation.) 
Housekeeping—A Textbook for (ilirls in the Pul)lic Schools of the Philippine 

Islands. (In course of preparation.) 
A Primary Sewing Course. (In course of preparation.) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Suggestions for the Third Annual Observance of Arbor Day in Philippine Schools. 

1908. 
Domestic Science, a Cuide to Practical Instruction in Housekeeping, Sowing, 

Cooking and Laundering in Grades Three and Four of the Philijjpine Public 

Schools. 1908. 
Abraham Lincoln— a Collection of Passages from His Speeches and Letters, with 

Brief Comments. 1909. (Supply exhausted.) 
Some Recipes for Preparing .Jellies, Preserves, Pickles, and Candies from Philip- 
pine Fruits, 1911. (Supply exhausted.) 
Syllabus of Economic Conditions in the I'hilippines. 1911. (Supply exhausted.) 
Second Annual Report on Private Schools and Colleges of the Phili])pine Islands. 

1911. 
Third Annual Report on Private Schools and Colleges of the Philippine Islands. 

1912. 
A Statement of Organization, Aims and Conditions of Service in the Bureau of 

Education, Publishe*! for General Information. Several editions printed at 

Manila and Washington. 
Los Fines y la Organizacion de las Escuolas Publicas de Filipinas. (In course of 

preparation.) (Tagalog translation in course of preparation.) 
A Talk on Health Conditions in the Philippines. Dr. Victor G. Hciser, Director 

of Health. 
CRAFTSMAN REPRINTS: 
1. Philippine Mats. 
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